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Ab;5ThACT , • . ' I 

A model or studeut learning processes is presented, 
Ddsed oa the thaory originally set forth by Benj&min Bloom that as 
much as three ^juarters or the dirferences in achievement among 
students is dependent on the atcitucies, knowledge, and skills which 
students Dring to a learning^ task . The model focuses- on a specific 
learner approaching a specifi^ task- Discrepaa4rites between the 
learning potentiax Of the stiitent, as assessed by the teacher, and 
the actual performance of tne student a. re explored' from the viewpoint 
or various learning theories and situations. The paper concludes that 
the present cris-is of public confidence (or lack thereof) in 
ed^ucation will continue, unless reactive blame-laying is replaced by 
positive action: Teachers must come to be regarded as professionals 
in public service rather than as public servants, (Authors/LH) 
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Introduction 



In his book Human Characteristics ^nd School L earning. Benjamin Bloom 
posits a causal theory to explain the variances in achievement among learners " 
in school settings. From his studies l^e suggests that: 

Up to fifty percent of the vari ance is due to possession by the" 
learher of cognitive entry behaviors necessary for a unit of instruction. If! 
'for example, -a unit is designed to help^^st^dents learn 'to multiply, two- digits 
by one digit, can the individual- multirfiy one digit by one-digit? 

2- Up to twenty-fiVe -percent of t|l]e variance is dup to affective entry 
characteristics of the learner. 'Does tjie 1 Lner have sufficiently positive ^ 
perceptions about his/her potential for' success in thfe learnirfg environpnt that 
he/she will put forth the amount of effort needed to complete, an4 gain from, 
a learning task? \ 

] ^- Uj) t o twenty-five percent of the variance is due to the quality of ' 
i/istruction. Hpw^ appropriate and timely are cues , .participation and rein- ^ 
forcement (especia-llyi^feedback and corrective procedures) provided by the 
teacher and \naterials in the learning task? 

While Bloom's theory remains to be fully verified, its implications fGr 
the initial "preparation and continuing education of teachers are obviou^. If 
as much as three quarters of the differences In acliievement among students is 

49 * 

dependent, on knowledges, skills and attitudes students bring to a learnirigtask, 
then .teachers must t^ecome much more skilled in assessing and diagnosing those 
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factors for instructional practice to improve the quality of services provided 
to learners . 

Formal diagnostic procedures and instruments, however, tend to be so 

'I 

complex and time-consuming, and the.ir results so often subject to misln'ter- 
pretation, that we recommend a less formal process--but a process that is- 
nonetheless based on data, the focus of this mo(^el , following the lead of 
Bloom, is a. specific" learner approaching a'specific learning tejsk. The model, 

• * 

visually -represented in the following figure, is adapted from Fobert Mager's 
♦ ■ « if' 

A nalyzing Performance ' Problems . 
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Stage 1: Does a Discrepancy Exist ? ' < * 

The. first stage in our model concentrates on the teacher''s focusing on 
the individual student about to enter a' learning task, and asking the. fol lowing 

question; ... 

." ' . .. 

♦ ^ Given what j know about this student's past behavior, what is • 

t he likelihood he/she will successfully complete this task ? ' * 

^ If the* response is that the student' 1 i kely will complete the. learning task 

siXcessfully and ga.in from that experience, the student is directed to proceed. 

If the answer is "likely not," the next question is, 

S tage 2: What Sort of Discrepancy Exists? ' , _ 

If he/she is likely to encounter major difMculties in completing 
the. task, are those difficulties because the student can't do the work . 
• or because he/she won't do the- work ? ~ - ■ 

The teacher's answer to this question must almost alvyay-s be tentative, ' 
simply because what may ^seem to be a poor attitude -on the p^rt of a student 
maj^ be the result of a history of being faced with task^ for which the ^ ' 
individual has had neither the knowledge or-^kill necessary for success. The 
net result is a pattern of avoidance behavior toward school tasks,* a pattern 
.which may be interpreted incorrectly as an issue that ..is' total ly one of attitude 
"He/she just won't try/work/concentrate/stop bothering others."*. 

. We suggest, iiowever, that the teacher seek as much data as possible before 
formulating .any hypothesis as ta,. the likely cause of a performance problem ©r 
even tentative specification of JJie type of problem. 

Many data sources ij^re commonly available. These . include j but are not 
liiyited to, ^eacher observations of the student's past performance, standard- 
» ized test. scores usually available in the cumulative records maintained in the 
^•chool, teacher-made test scores, and information gained from conferences with ' 
•thelitudent or the student's parents. 
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Cognition and'skill data are usually readily available and comparatively 
easy to int:erpret„ provided the teacher is willing to put forth the necessary 
.effort.Kt is the affective, domain-attitudes, feelings, values--that most 
teachers are unprepared to address with any coherent direction. We have found 
Mager's De velopiffg Attitude Toward Lea rning to be extremely helpful in * 
assisting teachers to focus on specific behaviors as reflections of underlying 
attitudes. Mager sOggests viewing student behavior in terms of approach and 
avoidance. Does the student tend to begin work mp- specific task's when directed 
to do so, volunteer constructive comments, brin/ in pertinent Ideas and 
experiences from outside the school setting (a/l of which tend to be approach 
^behaviors), or does the student tend to avoid certain tasks and/or subjects 
( i .e: , mathematics)? , ^ « 

Stage 3: How Should This Discrepancy be Addresse d? . ^ ' 

(Jnce the type of discrepancy has been specified, strategies for ameliorating 
the problem must be developed. In our model we suggest different routes for 

^ 

strategy development and implemenfcition depending on whether the initial specifi- 
c«tion"of the discrepancy is affettive, cognitive or psychomotor. Basically 
the process can be, addressed again as a testing of hypotheses.'"' ^ 

H ypothesis 1: The student will have problems in this learning task 
b ecause he/s.Ke lacks the knowledge and/or skill to begin working on the task . 
The strategy here is evident: appropriate information and practice needs to . 
be provided for the student to acquire the' re«iuisi te knowledge and/or skills. 
Depend-inq on the nature of the problem, that practice may more appropriately 
be provided by a support specialist than by the classroom teacher. Namally,^ 
however, the classroom teacher is required to develop dat^a 'on the specific 
nature of thfe learner's difficulties in order to tap that outside assistance*!^ 

Hypothesis 2; Thy problem seems to be psychomotor in nature . The psycho- 
motor realm covers a broad variety of areas, from a physically handicapped 



student who has difficulty in moving' about the regular classroom, to students 
e)iper1encing problems ,in reading and writing— both of which-are h|gh]y psycho- 
motor in nature. Reading invcflves a high degree of coordinated eye movement, 
and writing a.higTi level of hand-eye coordination. Problems of physical ^ 
movernent by the student tran often be accommodated by the classroom teacher by 
some rearrangement of th.e physical spaCe in the classroom. Unless the teacher 
is well trained in" the analysis and reqiediation of psychomotor deficiencies, 
and can devote the amount of .time necessary to assist a student experiencing 
such difficulties;. we recommend the use of a support specialist. 

Hypothesis 3: T he data 'indicate that the student has the knowledge and 
s_k ill ,to do thg-worl^. but the student avoids it . 'Perhaps the major issue in 
these cases is, mhat are the consequences--immediate consequences--to the 
student for completing, or not completing, an assigned learning task?- Does it 
really make any difference? If not, then perhaps conditions and consequences 
need to be arranged, t^)e studen^: should be fully informed of what they are, 
arfd.t^\fiy should be enforced*. Does task completion bring a(?out any sort- of 
positive consequences? Does failure to complete a task^ result in any negative- 
consequences? Are those consequences reinforcing from the student's frame of 
refe^rence? . - * ' . 



Hypothesis 4: The student can't^o the work and doesn't want to try ." ' 
Unfortunately this sort of case occurs all too qf^en, especial lyj" n the upper 
grades, when students have fallen behind in acquiring the additional knowledge 
and skills required for each successively difficult 1-evel . We recommend .that 
the initial efforts in such cases be directed toward student attitudes.* Unless 
the studenf begins to feel some sort of success in school tasRs, avoidance 
behavior will dominate and will rule but virtually any attempt to upgrade 
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knowledge and sk1 ll-fteyelopment. 
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Conclusion * ' - / ' 

Unless teachers at all levels are assisted in developing the skills that 

V 

students bring to a learnipg task, the crisis of public confidence presently 
existing will continue. . Reactive blame-laying (to parents, earlier teachers, 
or anyone else) must be replaced by positive action if teachers ih^the. fiture 
are to be regarded as professionals in public service, rather than public ' 
servants. The time 'to begin is now. • / 
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